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Novelists, 





IN DEFENCE OF ELEANOR ABBOTT. 


I wish to come to the defence of Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, or at least to suggest that 
possibly she is not the only sinner against 
the proper and moderate use of the adverb. 
When I noted that certain critics were ex- 
claiming over her employment of thirty- 
eight adverbs in one short story — that was 
the number contained in the list quoted— 
it occured to me to compare her adverbially 
with the first well known story-writer that 
came to hand. I picked up a copy of Col- 
lier’s Weekly, and examined the story be- 
ginning on the first page. I am not going to 
pillory any one before the public, for I 
think many may be guilty if this be guilt, 


but in this story by a popular woman novelist, 
I counted forty-seven adverbs. Most of 
them were in the usial place in the sentence, 
next preceding or following the verb, and 
would be little noticed in any but a minutely 
critical reading. The thing that makes Miss 
Abbott’s adverbs jump at one from the 
printed page is their inverted use, often at 
the beginning of a sentence. She over-em- 
phasizes them, but probably does not pepper 
her work with them more lavishly than does 
many another unremarked. 

In the story which I made the test I may 
have stumbled upon a writer who is partic- 
ularly partial to adverbs, but that is unlikely. 
Perhaps the adverb has insidiously wormed 
its way into the place once occupied by the 
now despised and rejected adjective. Our 
modern stories describe action, not people, 
places, or things. Adverbs describe action, 
hence adverbial excesses are as liable to 
occur as adjectival ones were in the days 
when place and object description were the 
fashion. No doubt the very best writers 
are not guilty ; but I think an investigation 
cf the popular writers of the day, if one 
took the time for it, would prove that Miss 
Abbott has committed a rather common 
literary sin, with the difference that she has 
sinned more boldly and picturesquely than 
some others. 

Lately my attention was called to a word 
the prevalent misuse of which is more appall- 
ing to me than even the Abbottian adverbs, 
the word “ internecine.” I can hardly re- 
member to have seen it used correctly except 
by Thomas Carlyle, somewhere in whose 
pages I first discovered it long ago. It 
looked to my youthful eyes like a good word 
to use and I determined to make use of it 
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at the earliest opportunity. A like zeal has 
apparently possessed a goodl many others — 
alas, a zeal without knowledge. Carlyle used 
it to describe the French Revolution — as in- 
ternecine strife, whence, as one may suppose, 
it has come to mean to the careless reader or 
writer civil and so it is 
employed almost universally —I cannot now 


or internal strife ; 


think of an exception—by writers of the 
present who use it at all. Some authors of 
considerable repute are guilty. Whereas, the 
meaning is, as any dictionary would tell 
them, ( Latin, inter, among + neco, slay ) mu- 
tually destructive; deadly; involving 
slaughter. Elizabeth 
Asu Grove, Mo. 


mutual 


Waddell. 





THE ART OF 


That verse-making is an art many who 
undertake to write verses do not recognize. 
That it is also to a large extent a science 
is also true, since both the verse-maker and 
the poet are subject to rules established by 
custom, that must be known and in the main 
obeyed. The poet is allowed more license 
than the verse-maker in deviating from the 
rules. Loftiness of thought, depth of feel- 
ing, fervency of passion, facility of phrase, 
or brilliancy of imagery in a poem may ex- 
cuse technical defects that 
would be unforgivable. 
must 


in mere verse 
Still, even the poet 
regard the rules, and to the verse- 
maker a knowledge of them is essential. 
The difference between poetry and verse 
is not easy to define. Verse has the form of 
poetry, but the distinction is in the substance, 
and in the effect produced. It is quite pos- 
sible that the verse-maker, moved by inspira- 
tion, should any day produce a poem; the 
poet, on the other hand, may at any time 
find himself unable to produce anything but 
verse. Poetry has never yet been satisfac- 
torily defined. Many attempts at definition 
have been made, one of the latest, and per- 
haps one of the best from a practical point 
of view, being that given in “The Art of 
Versification,”* by J. Berg Esenwein and 
Mary Eleanor Roberts, which verse-makers 


* Tue Art or VersiFication. By J. Berg Esenwein 
and Mary Cloth. 
Springfield, Correspondence 
School. 


Eleanor 
Mass. : 
1913. 


Roberts 31t opp. 
The Home 


VERSIFICATION. 


and poets, too, will find to be an instructive, 
sensible, and helpful handbook. 

“ Poetry,” the authors say, “ is the rhythmi- 
cal expression of emotional thought, inter- 
preting life in language lofty, beautiful, and 
imaginative, and uttered for both delight 
and instruction.” They go on to say that 
there are ten recognized elements of poetry, 
Thought, Emotion, Interpretation, Imagina- 
tion, Utterance, Rhythm, Beauty, Loftiness, 
Profit, and Delight. Poetry is a spirit, verse 
is its outward form. Poetry is born, verse 
is made. 

Verse-makers are many, while poets are 
few, but in many respects their equipment 
must be the same. Both must have an ex- 
tensive vocabulary, and freedom in the use 
“Verbal sounds,” says “The Art 
of Versification,’”” “both apart from and 
combined with the sense, are most important 


of words. 


factors in poetical and rhythmical expres- 
sion. In the main, the vocabulary of a 
poet does not differ from that of a good 
prose writer, but in poetry we find a consid- 
erable number of Suggestive Words, that is, 
words which connote more than they ordi- 
narily mean, picture words which evoke a 
whole scene or suggest a comparison without 
actually expressing it. Variant Words are 
also characteristic of poetry, including the 
‘solemn’ forms of direct address ( ‘thee,’ 
and the formal ( ‘ pourest,’ ‘ hear- 
eth,’ and the like), contractions (such as 
‘e’en’), poetic words (such as ’erst’), and, 


‘thy,’ etc., 
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even more important, original and little- 
used compounds. ” 

“ But much more in the grouping of words 
than in their selection singly does poetry dif- 
fer from prose. Sentence forms are often 
abbreviated and the rules of grammar in that 
particular abrogated, as ‘Never night like 
this,’ in which the verb and the article are 
omitted. Inverted sentences are frequent, 
like ‘Hushed lay the sleeping earth.’... 
Freshness in word grouping is no less im- 
portant in the whole poetic line than it is in 
the making of apt compounds.” 

A third great element in the language of 
poetry is Imagery. “The business of 
poetry,” writes Macaulay, “is with images, 
not with words.” Poetry, as our authors 
say, can no more exist without imagery than 
can the poet sing without visions. This is 
what Edmund Clarence Stedman says: 
“What I may call the constant, the habitual, 
imagination of a true poet is shown by his 
instinct for words—those keys which all 
may clatter, and which yield their music to so 
few. He finds the inevitable word or phrase, 
unfound before, and it becomes classical in 
a moment. The power of words and the gift 
of their selection are uncomprehended by 
writers who have all trite and hackneyed 
phrases at the pen’s end. The imagination 
begets original diction, suggestive epithets, 
verbs implying extended scenes and events, 
phrases which are a delight, and which, as 
we say, speak volumes, single notes which 
establish the dominant tone.” 

The practice of phrasing images with deli- 
cacy and precision is essential for good 
poetic expression, so that the verse-maker 
needs to have a working knowledge of at 
least the commonest figures of speech, such 
as Simile, Metaphor, Antithesis, Metonymy, 
Synecdoche, Apostrophe, Vision, Person- 
ification, Hyperbole, Irony, Exclamation, In- 
terrogation, Litotes, Chiasm, and Oxymo- 
ron. In the handbook by Mr. Esenwein and 
Mrs. Roberts all these are explained and 
illustrated by examples. The definitions are 


followed by exercises for self-instruction, 


which cannot fail to be profitable to the stu- 
dent — for instance : 


“See if you can find 











any words used in a standard poem which in 


your opinion do not belong in_ serious 
poetry, and suggest better words.” 

In a chapter on “ The Analysi., of Verse,” 
our authors go on to say: “ Verse must 
consist of a succession of pleasing —or at 
least peculiarly suggestive — sounds, set in 
a pattern of rhythmic time. ... For the 
writing of successful verse, three things are 
necessary : an idea, emotion, and technical 
expression ; and in good poetry these three 
are one.” 

The student must know the rules of Metre, 
Quantity, Accent, (Stress, or Beat), and 
particularly he must understand that he must 
reckon with two kinds of accent: verse- 
accent and word-accent, and must know 
that in English poetry the two should nor- 
mally fall on the same syllable. 

Rhythm is the most fundamental and im- 
portant element of verse. “‘ Rhythm is the 
movement which we invariably hear and feel 
in poetry —the quality which poetry still 
shares with its parent arts of music and 
dancing. We may have verse without rhyme, 
but we cannot have verse without rhythm. 

Rhythm is governed by time and 
balance. and in English verse it is produced 
by a recurrence of accented syllables at regu- 
lar intervals... . Although it is possible to 
build up a rhythm by selecting a given num- 
ber of time-beats, it should never be for- 
gotten that rhythm is the inner impulse of 
verse, its heart-throb, as it were, and that 
it should therefore be approached from the 
inside and not from the outside. The 
stronger this inner impulse, the more vigor- 
ous and spirited will be the verse.” An ex- 
cellent example of the effect of rhythm is 
given in Tennyson’s “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” ‘‘ Tennyson said that this 
rhythm was suggested by the sound of a 
troop of galloping horse, and we naturally 
feel that movement to be the inner impulse, 
which, working in the poet’s mind, deter- 
mined the form of his poem’; and the re- 
action of the poem on our minds reproduces 
that original impulse so perfectly that we 
hear the sound of the galloping troopers.” 
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So essential is this inner impulse that 
it may even triumph over bad workmanship 
—a good rhythm will sometimes carry an 
inferior poem.” 


English poetry, in common with that in all 


modern languages, is usually rhymed, and to 


the subject of rhyme an entire chapter of 
the Esenwein-Roberts treatise is 
Rhyme is defined as the recurrence of closely 
similar sounds at the ends of corresponding 
lines of poetry, or in a certain definite place 
within the lines. ‘‘ Near-rhymes” must be 
avoided, and rhymes must be perfect, that is 
to say, made by using the same vowel-sounds 
in the last long, or accented, syllable, and 
in all the syllables that follow it, preceded by 
a difference in the consonant-sound that 
comes before this final vowel. “‘ Plant” and 
“jmplant,” for instance, are not regarded as 
perfect rhymes, for the consonant sounds 
which precede the accented vowel sound are 
identical, and their use would not only be- 
token a poverty of invention but produce a 
feeble effect upon the ear. Also the final 
accented syllables, and not merely the final 
syllables. must rhyme. “Naming” and 
“ charming ” do not make a rhyme, although 
both words have a common final syllable. 
Particularly such false rhymes as “ climb— 
shrine” should be avoided. The fact that 
great poets have been guilty of atrocious 
rhymes—and the instances are many — 
ought not to be quoted as an excuse for 
others. 

There are various kinds of rhyme: (1) 
Masculine, or single, rhyme consists of a 


devoted. 


rhyme on one syllable only, as “ day — pray.” 
(2) Feminine, or double, rhyme is a rhyme 
on two syllables, as “token — spoken”; so 
also “unbroken,” because the last two syl- 
lables rhyme in sound with “token” and are 
accented similarly, without any reference to 
the first syllable “un-.” (3) Triple rhyme 
is a rhyme on three syllables, as “ scornfully 
— mournfully.” 

Masculine rhyme gives force; feminine 
rhyme usually gives lightness and grace; 
while triple rhyme is seldom employed ex- 
cept in humorous verse, although Hood uses 


one of his serious poems — “ The 
Bridge of Sighs.” 

In writing stanzas with alternate rhymes 
the verse-maker should not use the same 
vowel-sound in pairs of adjoining rhymes. 


For instance, 


it in 


hope 

stone 

grope 

alone 
is a faulty rhyme-grouping, because the 
rhymes are not identical, yet they are too 
similar to be well contrasted. It is almost 
as faulty to use as adjoining words those of 
generally similar sounds, as 


hid 

led 

rid 

said 
Effects may be heightened in verse-writing 
in various ways, as, for instance, by the use 
of Assonance and Alliteration. Assonance 
consists in the use of the same vowel-sound 
in the assonant words—combined, how- 
ever, with non-assonant consonants. Alliter- 
ation is the repetition of the same letter or 
sound at the beginning of two or more words 
or syllables in close or immediate connec- 
tion. Its effect of artificiality is the gravest 
reason against its frequent use. Another ef- 
fective device is the use of Onomatopoeia. 
Onomatopoeia is the use of words expres- 
sive of natural sounds. It is fitting the sound 
to the meaning, one of the most effective 
examples of it being Homer’s famous 
“poluphloisboio thalassés,” “the 
the mere pronunciaton 
of which suggests the sound of waves splash- 


phrase, 
many-sounding sea,” 
ing on the shore. Tennyson's “ Song of the 
Brook” admirably produces in poetic form 
the movement of flowing water. 
Onomatopoeia includes movement as well 

as sound. Tennyson’s lullaby, 

“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea,” 
gives us the rhythm of a mother rocking her 
child to sleep. Compare Browning’s “ How 
They Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix” with Tennyson’s ‘‘The Charge of 
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the Light Brigade,” where the dactylic 
rhyme gives us the movement of a troop of 
galloping horse. Poe, in “The Bells,” 
pushed the principle of descriptive sound to 
its extreme limit. 

Tone-color, too, is essential in a poem. 
The sound-effect of poetry should be beautiful. 
“The words which a poet uses may be com- 
pared to the bits of colored glass with which 
a worker in mosaic forms his picture. As 
the artist combines, contrasts, and harmon- 
izes his colored bits of material, so the poet 
combines, contrasts, and harmonizes the 
syllables of his words, echoing vowel with 
vowel, enhancing consonant with consonant, 
and the resulting quality we call tone-color.” 

“It must be remembered that some sounds 
are beautiful in themselves, while some are 
not. The ‘s’ sound, which occurs so often 
in English, is not beautiful. Tennyson used 
to say that he had never been guilty of put- 
ting two ‘s’s’ together. He meant at the 
end of one word and the beginning of the 
following word.’ The Greeks disliked the 
‘s’ sound, and avoided it as much as pos- 
sible. Another thing the Greeks abhorred 
was the hiatus, or the clashing of two similar 
vowel-sounds. In poetry it was absolutely 
forbidden. In English we try to avoid it, for 
instance by writing ‘mine eyes’ for ‘my 
‘eyes.’ But other sounds —more especially 
vowel-sounds — are peculiarly pleasing. A 
distinguished Frenchman once said that the 
‘i’ sound is the most beautiful in the Eng- 
lish language, and he also said that ‘lily-of- 
the-valley’ is the most beautiful English 
word. We easily recognize the beauty of 
sound in some foreign words, the Philippine 
‘Iloilo’ (pronounced e-lo-e-lo ) for exam- 
ple, and the Hawaian ‘ Aloha.’ 

“The ear derives a certain pleasure from 
repetition, as in alliteration, but a subtle and 
unexpected repetition, varying between ini- 
tial letters and letters in the middle of 
words, pleases us more than marked alliter- 
ation. Therefore we admire Milton’s line, 


‘The pilot of the Galilean lake.’ ’” 


Mr. Esenwein and Mrs. Roberts discuss 
at length the subject of Metres and the 


Stanza, enumerating the different types of 
Stanza, with illustrations of each type. They 
devote chapters, also, to Irregularities, Blank 
Verse, Dramatic Poetry, the Ode, the Ballad, 
and the Lyric. Of the Lyric, they say: “A 
lyric originally meant a song fit to be sung 
to the accompaniment of a lyre, but in mod- 
ern usage it has come to have a broader 
meaning, for many lyrics are not songs at 
all. The lyric may be defined as any short 
spontaneous personal poem which is musical 
in form and expressive of a single complete 
idea. . . . What other forms so ever may be 
rough and irregular, the prosperity of the 
lyric lies so largely in its melodious flow that 
music has fixed its very name. The musical 
qualities of the lyric live in a collocation of 
smooth-sounding words, grouped in lines of 
flowing rhythm — that is, pleasing sounds 
in pleasing motion. ” 

In writing Lyrics, the poet should remem- 
ber this important injunction: “ Do not al- 
low yourself to use a single irregularity un- 
less you do so purposely, with a view to 
added effectiveness. Irregularities that you 
‘can’t help’ are defects.” 

Another chapter is devoted to the Sonnet, 
which, it is explained, is an Italian form of 
verse consisting of a poem of fourteen lines, 
the arrangement of which is governed by 
artificial and arbitrary rules. The so-called 
English or Shaksperean Sonnet is, strictly 
speaking, not a Sonnet at all, but a 
poem composed of three quatrains and a 
couplet. 

“Now the Petrarchian, Legitimate or Ita- 
lian Sonnet is entirely different. It contains 
but two sections, instead of four, and but 
four, or at most five rhymes, instead of 
seven ; nor does it close with a couplet. The 
first section consists of eight lines, and is 
called the octave. It has but two rhymes, 
which, as we shall see, vary in order accord- 
ing to the particular sonnet. The second 
section consists of six lines, and is called the 
sestet. It may have either two or three 
rhymes. There are two regular ways of ar- 
ranging the rhymes of the octave. The first 
and better way is Enclosed Rhyme, which 
runs a, b, b, a, a, b, b, a. The other arrange- 
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ment is that of Alternate Rhyme, which runs 
a, b, a, b, a, b, a, b. It is seldom used. The 
octave in a few sonnets is rhymed a, b, a, b, 
b, a, b, a, but this is an exception. 

“In the arrangement of the rhymes of the 
sestet more latitude is allowed, though the 
most usual order is alternate rhyme, c, d, c, 
d, c, d, if two rhymes are employed, or 
c, d, e, c, d, e, if three rhymes are used, as 
in Longfellow’s ‘A Nameless Grave.’ In 
the best and most regular models there is a 
definite division both of sound and sense at 
the end of the octave, and therefore some 
poets Rossetti often chose, to 
leave a space of one line between the octave 
and the sestet. Other Matthew 
Arnold for example, separate 
the octave into two quatrains, still 
others divide the sestet into two egual stanzas. 


prefer, as 


poets, 
occasionally 
while 


‘A sonnet should embody a single theme 
or idea, which should be presented in the 
Octave, with the application made in the ses- 
tet.” 

All poets should know Leigh Hunt’s old 
rules of the writer 
in the Century said should be reprinted by 


They are 


Sonnet, which a recent 


every magazine in the country. 
as follows :— 


Rules of the Italian Sonnet 


“ The sonnet, in order to be a perfect work 
of art, and make no compromise with a dif- 
ficulty, must in the first place be a Legit- 
imate Sonnet after the proper Italian fash- 
ion ; that is to say, with but two rhymes to 
the octave and net more than three in the 
sestet. 

‘Secondly, it must confine itself to the 
one leading idea, thought, or feeling. 

“Thirdly, it must treat this one leading 
idea, thought, or feeling in such a manner 
as to leave in the reader’s mind no sense of 
irrelevancy or insufficiency. 

‘Fourthly, it must not have a speck of 
obscurity. 

_‘ Fifthly, it must not have a forced rhyme. 

“ Sixthly, it must not have a superfluous 
word 

“ Seventhly, it must not have a word too 
little ; that is to omission 


say, an of a 





word or words, for the sake of convenience. 

“ Eighthly, it must not have a word out 
of its place. 

“ Ninthly, it must have no very long word, 
or any other that tends to lessen the num- 
ber of accents, and so weaken the verse. 

“Tenthly, its rhymes must be properly 
varied and contrasted, and not beat upon the 
same vowel, —a fault too common with very 
good sonnets. It must not say, for instance, 
‘ rhyme — tide — abide — crime’; or play — 
game —refrain— way’; but 
with ‘o,’ 


contrast ‘i’ 
or with some other strongly op- 
posed vowel, and treat every vowel on the 
same principle. 

“ Eleventhly, its music throughout must be 
as varied as it is suitable ; less 
strong or sweet, according to the subject; 
but never 


more or 


weak or monotonous, unless 
monotony itself be the effect intended. 

* Twelithly, it must increase, or at all 
events not decline, in interest, to its close. 

“ Lastly, the close must be equally impres- 
sive and unaffected ; not epigrammatic, un- 
less where the subject warrants it, or where 
point of that kind is desirable ; but simple, 
conclusive, and satisfactory ; strength being 
paramount, where such elevation is natural, 
otherwise on a level with the serenity ; flow- 
ing in calmness, or grand in the manifesta- 
tion of power withheld.” 

A chapter in “ The Art of Versification” 
on French Forms discusses the varieties of 
artificial verse, the most common of which 
are the Ballade, the Rondeau, the Rondel, 
the Villanelle, and the Triolet. All these and 
others are illustrated by excellent examples. 

A chapter on Song-writing is full of help- 
ful suggestions. “‘ The poetic Song,” it be- 
gins, “being definitely composed for musi- 
cal accompaniment is the true Lyric, and 
is often so named today. But, especially in 
the librettos of comic operas and musical 
comedies, the term ‘Lyric’ is gratuitously 
applied to light verse, which may adopt such 
tones as sentiment, humor, satire, vers de 
société, nonsense, parody, burlesque, and 
A good Lyric is not neces- 
sarily a good Song. Song-writing demands 
some knowledge of music or at least an ear 


whimsicality. 
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for music, although other kinds of lyric 
poetry do not. Shelley, the supreme lyrist, 
knew nothing of music, and some of his 
lyrics are almost unsingable. The songs 
of Browning and of Sidney Lanier are not 
particularly singable. The reason is that the 
writers had not in mind the requirements of 
the singing voice, and too often grouped 
words which read well but did not sing well. 

“In singing one must open one’s mouth, 
therefore the more vowel sounds in a song, 
the better. The more open vowel sounds 
(‘a’ and ‘o’), the better still, and the 
more terminal yowel sounds, by all odds still 
the better, because if a note has to be pro- 
longed the meaning of the word need not 
then be lost. This requirement, besides 
those of simplicity, sentiment, and rhythm, 
is fundamental to all good song-making. 
Crowded consonants, and words ending in 
the labials, ‘p’, ‘b’, and ‘m’, and the frica- 
‘f’, all of which close the lips, should be 
absolutely avoided. A short line is prefer- 
able to a long one. A talking rhythm —a 
rhythm with a lilt— should be chosen. In 
literary form it is important to make every 
word count, yet not to compress the lan- 


tive 


guage so as to obscure the meaning. The re- 
frain may often be used with good effect. 
The best method of all is to choose an air 
and fit the words to it, for if the song does 
not sing itself, no one will sing it.” Kipling, 
by the way, when he is composing poetry 
always makes up an air to fit the metre he 
has chosen; and hums it as he works along. 
Tagore does the same. 

Taking up the subject of Light Verse, Mr. 
Esenwein and Mrs. Roberts say: “ Light 
verse offers a wider range of form than does 
even real poetry, for it is obvious that, on 
the one hand, the parodist may imitate every 
form known to the poets, while the whimsi- 
cal rhymester will invent new conceits every 


grade group of light verse is known as Vers 
which is not * society 
verse,’ as a literal translation would suggest, 
but short, light, sentimental, or playful 


de Société, merely 


verse, of no profound poetic. quality, and 
breathing an air of polite knowledge of the 
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world.” Touching the composition of such 
verse Mr. Locker-Lampson says: “The 


tone should not be pitched high; it should 
be terse and idiomatic, and rather in the 
conversational key ; the rhythm should be 
crisp and sparkling, and the rhyme frequent 
and never forced. The entire poem should 
be marked by tasteful moderation, high fin- 
ish, and completeness ; for subordination to 
the rules of composition and perfection of 
execution are of the utmost importance. The 
qualities of brevity are absolutely essen- 
tial. The poem may be tinctured with a well- 
bred philosophy. It may be whimsically sad. 
It may be gay and gallant. It may be play- 
fully malicious, or tenderly ironical. It may 
display lively banter, and it may be satirically 
facetious ; it may even, considering it merely 
as a work of art, be pagan in its philosophy, 
or trifling in its tone, but it must never be 
flat, or ponderous, or commonplace.” 
Satirical verse should be written with con- 
sideration of the precept that satire, as Ad- 
dison said, should “consider the crime as it 
appears in the species, not as it is circum- 
stanced in the individual.’’ “The practices 
of society furnish the themes for by far the 
greatest number of modern satires — which, 
happily, are more bright than waspish, even 
if less literary than those of former days.” 
Humorous Verse is so various as to defy 
definition. “Either one of two elements, 
however, we shall be certain to find in all 
humor: a sudden, mirth-provoking surprise, 
or a playful sense of the incongruous. And 
these characteristics of humor in general in- 
here in humorous verse.” Mr. Esenwein and 
Mrs. Roberts give a long series of excellent 


examples of various kinds of Humorous 
Verse. 
These quotaticns and abstracts give an 


idea of the value of “ The Art of Versifica- 
tion” to the verse-maker and the poet. The 
appendices include a glossary of metrical 
terms, a list of books for the further study 
of versification, and a bibliography of antho- 
logies and books helpful in the study of 
poetry. The work of Mr. Esenwein and 
Mrs. Roberts is worthy to be warmly recom- 


mended. Arthur Fosdick. 
Boston, 


Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of Tre WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


oe 


How laborious the compiler’s task may be 
is illustrated by the statement that Miss 


Eva March Tappan, who has spent the last 
four years selecting and arranging a collec- 
tion of historical stories and poems to make 
a readable and fairly complete history of the 
world, in searching for material has _ ex- 
amined more than 10,000 different volumes. 


Good descriptive writing is mostly a mat- 
ter of style, but a faculty for close observa- 
tion, a lively imagination, and a vivid sense 
of the picturesque are also requisite, —all 
of which is illustrated by this striking para- 
graph from “ The Sire de Malétroit’s Don,” 
by Stevenson : — 


It was September, 
sharp ; 


1429 ; the weather had fallen 
a flighty piping wind, laden with showers, 
beat about the township ; and the dead leaves ran 
riot along the streets. Here and there a window was 
already lighted up; and the noise of men-at-arms, 
making merry over supper within, came forth in fits 
and was up and carried away by the 
The night fell swiftly ; the flag of England, 
fluttering on the spire-top, grew ever fainter and 
fainter against the flying clouds —a black speck like 
a swallow in the tumultuous, leaden chaos of the 
sky. As the night fell the wind rose, and began to 
hoot under archways and roar amid the tree-tops in 
the valley below the town.” 


swallowed 
wind. 


Writers should beware of publishers who 
ask them to pay for the publication of their 
books. Such “publication” is generally 
nothing more than putting a manuscript in 
book form —usually at a high price — with 
no prospect of a profitable sale. A good 
manuscript, one that will make a profitable 
book, is reasonably sure, if it is persistently 
offered, to be accepted by some publisher 
who will bring it out at his own expense, 
and if a manuscript is rejected by all the 
reputable publishers the author may be rea- 
sonably sure that publication of it would not 
pay. There is no justification for the state- 
ments made in this letter sent to a writer 
by a New York firm that “ publishes for 
authors ” : — 

“Dear Sir: It is evident you are not aware of 
the true conditions of book publishing. These con- 
ditions make it almost impossible for new writers to 
obtain issue without payment ; publishers require that 
an author must bring to them capital in either repu- 
tation or cash. Merit does not count greatly. Any 


publisher would sooner publish rubbish by a market- 
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able, famous writer than a work of high merit by an 
unknown. The new writer has to face necessity, not 
choice.” 

* 1“ * 

Why do not publishers bring out more 
short books, of from 20,000 to 30,000 
words ? It seems as if there would be a 
prcfitable demand for them. In fiction a 
story may be artistically told in 30,000 words 
that could not be compressed into 5,000 or 
10,000 words to make it of magazine length, 
and that ought not to be padded out to 75,000 
or 100,000 words to make a conventional book. 
As things are, a 30,000-word story has little 
chance of getting into print, excepting in 
the magazines that print “a complete novel” 
in a single number. With the passing of the 
old-fashioned “ review,” moreover, the op- 
portunity of publication for the long re- 
view article, neither exhaustive nor exhaus- 
ing, discussing literary, or sociological, or 
scientific subjects in a well-considered and 
authoritative way, has practically disap- 
peared. Small books would admirably serve 
this purpose, and the reader would not have 


to buy half a dozen essays on unrelated top- 


ics in addition to the one he wants. Small 
books would enable the busy man, who 
might not find time to read through a thick 
volume, to learn what modern scholarship 
has to say on live subjects, at least in gen- 
eral outline. Perhaps the publishers do not 
care to bother with the small book because 
the cost of binding, advertising, and general 
publishing is as great as in the case of the 
ordinary book, while the selling price and 
the profit on each book sold must be less, 
but the small book need not be bound in 
cloth, and large sales because of the low 
price might make the small profit on each 
book amount to a large sum. W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Virginia Baker, who wrcte the story, 
“The Afternoon Ride of Paul Revere Colum- 
bus Dobbs,” printed in the Atlantic for Aug- 
ust, is a teacher in the public schools of 
Warren, R. I. She is deeply interested in 
local history, and has published two volumes 
dealing with it, “ The History of Warren in 





the War of the Revolution,” and “ Massa- 
soit’s Town : Sowams in Pokanoket.” “The 
Afternoon Ride of Paul Revere Columbus 
Dobbs,” by the way, has a foundation of 
fact, the ride, with its disastrous conse- 
quences, having actually taken place a half 
century ago. Miss Baker has contributed 
numerous poems, articles, serials, and short 
stories to Frank Leslie’s Monthly, the 
Churchman, the Mother’s Magazine, Mun- 
sey’s Scrap-Book, Field and Stream, the 
Boys’ World, the Journal of Education, 
Primary Plans, and Neale’s Magazine. Most 
of the articles have dealt with historic and 
educational topics, and the serials have all 
been juveniles, mainly founded on historical 
events. She has also written several histor- 
ical sketches for supplementary reading in 
schools, which are published by the F. A. 
Owen Co., of Dansville, N. Y. Recently 
Miss Baker has turned her attention to fic- 
tion dealing with New England folks of past 
and present time. Her story, “The Mun- 
chausen of Shellbeach Cove,” was published 
in Neale’s Monthly for April, 1913, and “ The 
Answering of Abiel Kingsbury’s Prayers” 
in the Atlantic for June, 1913. 


Laura Benét, who had a poem, “ The Shoe- 
maker,” in the August Delineator, is the 
daughter of an army officer, Colonel James 
Walker Benét, of the Ordnance Department, 
at present stationed at Augusta Arsenal, 
Georgia. Miss Benét was educated at the 
Emma Willard School, at Troy, N..Y., and 
at Vassar College. Her first published poem, 
“The Coming of the Stranger,” took the 
New York Sun’s prize for amateur poetry in 
December, 1912. Since then she has had 
poems printed in the Century, Collier’s, Ains- 
lee’s, the Young Churchman, the Delineator, 
the Masses, the Smart Set, and Everybody’s 
Magazine. She is a sister of William Rose 
Benét, author of “ Merchants from Cathay,” 
whose second book, “ The Falconer of God,” 
will be published by the Yale Press in Sep- 
tember. 


Arthur Bullard, whose story, “ The Escape 
of Tommy Waite,” was published in Harper’s 
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Magazine for August, has done most of his 
writing under the pseudonym, “ Albert Ed- 
wards,” but is now using his own name. He 
is the author of four books, all published by 
the Macmillan Company, two on travel — 
“ Panama, the Country, the People,‘ and the 
Canal,” a revised edition of which is to be 
published this fall, “ The 
Coast” —and two  novels—“A 
World,” and “Comrade Yetta.” Mr. Bul- 
lard is the son of Rev. Henry Bullard, and 
was born in St. Joseph, Missouri. He was 
graduated from the Blair Presbyterian Acad- 
emy, Blairstown, N. J., in then 
for two Hamilton College. 
Clinton, N. Y. He has supported himself 
for the last ten years, on magazine work, 
mostly foreign correspondence. Mr. Bul- 
lard represented the Outlook in the Balkan 
War, and 1906 he has been foreign 
correspondent for Harper’s Magazine, Col- 
lier’s, the Outlook, and the North Ameri- 
Review, traveling in Russia, Central 
French North Africa Re- 
cently he has accepted a position on the staff 
of the Outlook to handle the European war. 


and Barbary 


Man’s 


1899, and 


went years to 


since 


can 


America, and 


Frank X. Finnegan, who writes the 
McMullen ” of which “ The 


Voice of Spring,” in Collier's for June 20, 


* Birdie stories, 
is one, began his literary career in a news- 
paper office. He did newspaper work in 
Chicago for several years and traveled ex- 
tensively as a staff correspondent. Mean- 
while he turned some of his varied experi- 
ences to account in short story writing, and 
five years ago he decided to abandon news- 
paper work and devote himself wholly to 
fiction writing. He had already toured Eur- 
Now he and his went abroad 
again and spent a leisurely year, visiting Al- 
giers, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Germany, and the British Isles, making long 
stays in various cities and towns and writ- 
ing short stories for Amercan consumption. 
On their return they made their home in 
New York, where they still live. Mr. Finne- 
gan’s contributions have appeared in Col- 
lier’s, the Saturday Evening Post, Adven- 


ope. wife 
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ture, the Associated Sunday Magazines, the 
Youth’s Companion, Lippincott’s, Munsey’s, 
the Cavalier, the All-Story Magazine, the 
Argosy, the Popular Magazine, the People’s 
Magazine, Smith’s, the New Story Magazine, 
Short Stories, the Black Cat, the Blue Book, 
the Green Book, Top Notch, Travel, Hol- 
land’s Magazine, Puck, and Life. Women’s 
Stories has accepted a serial but it has not 
yet been published. Mr. Finnegan makes 
a specialty of humor, although not to the 
exclusion of general fiction, and every year 
he contributes a series of baseball stories 
to one or another of the fiction magazines. 
The 3irdie McMullen” stories, having to 
do with the adventures of Miss Birdie Mc- 
Mullen, seem to have developed a heroine of 
a type new to periodical fiction. More than 
a dozen of them have been published in vari- 
Collier’s having 
printed five in the present series. 


ous magazines, already 


Vance Palmer, whose story, “ Wild 
Honey,” was printed in Women’s Stories for 
July, was born in’ Australia in 1885. He has 
followed many occupations, 
clerk to At the age of twenty- 
one he journeyed through Siberia, Manchu- 
ria, and the East, writing articles for a Syd- 
ney journal, and he has since traveled 
through Mexico, the Western United States, 


and the South Seas. 


a good from 


cattleman. 


For the last four years 
he has devoted himself to short stories, prin- 
cipally about the South Seas, but his first 
serial was published last year in an English 
paper, “The Great Con- 
will shortly be published in the 
All-Story Magazine of New York. Mr. Pal- 


mer has written short stories for more than 


and his second, 


spiracy,” 


seventy papers and magazines in England. 
In America he has contributed chiefly to 
Young’s Magazine and the Illustrated Sun- 
day Mazvazine. 

Leonard H. Robbins, author of the poem, 
“ Spoon Switch,” published in the 
Youth’s Companion for July 23, was born in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and attended the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and Princeton Univer- 
sity. Mr. Robbins did general newspaper 


versus 
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work on the Philadelphia Press for some 
time, and has written the “In the Air” col- 
umn on the editorial page of the Newark 
Evening News for twelve years. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Barclay.— The house of Mrs. Florence 
Barclay, author of “The Rosary” is a 
country ‘vicarage in a pretty Hertfordshire 
parish, of which her husband, Rev. C. W. 
Barclay, is vicar. I saw Mrs. Barclay there 
some years ago, and she told me how she 
works. Her writing room is in a little stone 
cottage in the vicarage grounds, from the 
windows of which one gets a most delight- 
ful view of the Hertfordshire hills and the 
tower of St. Alban’s stately abbey. In those 
days — perhaps she still does— Mrs. Bar- 
clay used to write every word of her novels 
two or three times. They were never typed. 
The first copy was written “straight off” in 
pencil, the second copy was a correcting and 
compressing one in which the story was di- 
vided into chapters, and the third was a 
fair copy for the publishers. — London Mir- 
ror. 

Caine.— Hall Caine does his day’s work 
cf writing in two hours, before breakfast. 
The rest of the day he spends in recreation 
and in thinking out the story upon which 
he is at work. He usually spends three 
years upon a book. 


+ 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Mrs. Rinehart on Story Writing. —“ Any one 
who has a sense of proportion can write a 
short story,” said Mrs. Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. “The main thing is to realize the 
essentials of your story. The _ instinctive 
sense cf what to tell and what to leave to 
the reader’s imagination is what makes the 
born story teller. Get the high lights. Then 
there must be always the quick curtain.” 

“Long paragraphs, I hate them,” she went 
on. “There must be action. That is the 
vital difference between a story which men 
like and one that women will read. Men go 





to baseball games and polo matches. There 
is always something doing in their life. A 
story to please them must mowe along at a 
pretty good rate of speed. Women are 
more introspective, more content to an- 
alyze their emotions.” 

“In your stories,” it was suggested, “ you 
devote the first hundred words to a glimpse 
of the conclusion. Is that done because O. 
Henry said that the end of a story must be 
written first ?” 

“TI do that to create suspense,” answered 
Mrs. Rinehart. “I tell almost anything at 
the start so as to get right into the action 
oi the story. How I write a story I could 
not tell if I tried. I always try to make the 
eharaeter do what I would have done in 
that case, and there is generally an actual 
experience for the foundation, but of course 
I let my imagination run on after the story 
is stated. 

“There is one thing I have discovered, 
and that is that you must let ideas lie fallow 
in your mind. I went into the hospital 
when I was seventeen anid married at nine- 
teen. Everything in my short experience as 
a nurse made a vivid impression, but I was 
inarticulate. I wished to express myself, but 
I could not. It is only in the last few years 
that I have made use of that knowledge, and 
I was thirty-seven last August. In the same 
way I have just used the material I gathered 
in Vienna several years ago when I went 
there for a year while my husband took a 
special course in medicine. It is to be a ro- 
mantic story of a duchess. I think there 
is a tendency toward the romantic and away 
from so much realism. You know we are 
all a little romantic at heart. 

“No, I do not use a notebook nor a filing 
system nor a scrapbook. I am thriftless in 
my ideas, I suppose, and I know that I 
lose a great many good ones. I believe in 
letting ideas lie quietly in your mind until 
they ripen. Often, now, when I am in the 
midst of a story I am conscious that I am 


using ideas which I have had for several 
years. They seem like old friends. 


“One mistake I think young writers make 
is to waste too much time on slight material. 
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You must have a good plot. Know the 
market, then write the very best you can and 
stand back of it. There are some subjects 
which are almost absolutely taboo, such as 
religion. This writing of short stories is a 
game and a game in which a woman has 
just as good chance as a man, but she must 
stand back of her work. You must never 
write anything that you are not ready to 
stand behind and you must write the best 
you know. The best is none too good. It 
takes courage and self-confidence. 

“How much do I write in a day ? I could 
hardly say. I write until I am tired. Some- 
times two thousand words, sometimes more. 
The next day I may go shopping or do some- 
thing else. It takes me about a week to 
write a short story. Yes, they are generally 
long think editors prefer them 
shorter, but I have to write them in my own 
way. My first short story sold for thirty- 
five dollars. After I had written several of 
them Bob Davis of Munsey wrote and sug- 
gested that I try a serial. The result was the 
‘Circular Staircase,’ which I sold for $400. 
I would n’t sell it for $20,000 now. I think 
it is a good plan for a new writer to sell 
his story serially. It gives him a much better 
chance to find a publisher. Then it puts 
snap into it, because each instalment must 
have a climax to carry the interest.” 

“Ts it difficult to get 
characters ?” 

“Yes, to find names of people whom I 
do net know. Perhaps you remember my 
story called ‘ Affinities.” Once I was invited 
to an affinity party. I did not go, but it sug- 
gested a story to me. Of course I was very 
careful not to use the names of any one I 
knew. After the story came out I had a 
letter from a man in the West saying that 
his name was Ferdinand ; his wife and his 
affinity, in fact the whole set of names cor- 
responds to theirs. He wondered if I knew 
about them. I didn’t know a soul named 
Ferdinand, but it was # queer coincidence.” 
— New York Sun. 


The Function of the Novelist. — Sir Gilbert 
Parker takes his writing seriously. In a 
recent article he observed that, keen though 


ones. I 


names for your 


the politican’s eye must be if he is to obtain 
popularity and manage men, it is as nothing 
compared with that of the writer, who must 
observe the characteristics of human nature 
infinitely more acutely than does the politi- 
cian. 

Says Sir Gilbert: “He must note not 
only symptoms which may indicate a passing 
functional derangement of the moral and 
mental constitution, he must go_ infinitely 
deeper if he wants to know character. He 
must find out, it may be, the more or less 
obscure thing, the disease or corruption lying 
behind the many obvicus symptoms, and it 
is probable that he will find his key in some 
small, elusive thing which is a danger signal 
to the trained mind to which is given also 
the trained eye. “To a registering eye, an 
which and photographs, there 
comes, under stress of the senses and the 
illumination which follows, a mowing pic- 
ture of innumerable things in their proper 
places, the automatic memory of the thou- 
sand visualized objects.” 


Blind-Man’s Buff for Novelists. — In an arti- 
cle in Munsey’s Magazine Gilbert Parker 
tells of one of his devices for getting mater- 
ial. By going about blindfold for an hour 
at a time he comes to note all sorts of things, 
impressions of touch, scent, and hearing 
which ordinarily are not closely observed. 
Indoors, whether at home or at the house 
of a friend, he frequently blindfolds himself 
and tours the rooms, learning to estimate 
distances and the nature of strange or fam- 
iliar objects. It is a study of the character- 
istics of things which the eyes, getting too 
used to them, do not see. 
evading the dulling 
wont. 

Cheap Portable Bookcase. — An inexpen- 
sive bookcase is made of six pieces of one 
fourth-inch planed lumber — short enough 
to go into a trunk—and sixteen screws 
with rounded heads. A convenient size is 
thirty-three inches long, eight inches wide. 
Finish with oil or varnish. Use two of the 
boards for the sides and the other four for 
shelves, placing the bottom shelf three 
inches from the floor, allowing ten inches 


eye sees 


It is one way of 
influence of use and 
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between shelves, and using two screws in js the eighth biennial edition of the series, 
each end. If a back is needed, tack on comtains accurate biographies of 21,459 
heavy wrapping paper or unbleached mus- American men and women, each of whom 

NEP tyes re at has done something to win national atten- 
Ww akes < 


lin, neat finish and 
covers the boards. — Woman’s Home Com- 


panion. 


An Author’s Tribute to His Wife.— Here is 
Léopold Delisle’s tribute to his wife, quoted 
by Theodore W. Koch in the Library Jour- 
nal ( Léopold Delisle was head oi the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, 1874-1905 ) : — 

“How many pieces has she transcribed for 
me with the utmost accuracy, in that beauti- 
ful hand which recalled the fine copies made 
by her father and given by her to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale! What manuscripts we 
have collated together! She shared all my 
tastes, took part in all my work, and would 
not remain unfamiliar with any question 
which I was led to investigate. Her mod- 
esty was so great that she never wished any 
one to suspect the share in my published 
works which really belonged to her. What 
papers she read and analyzed, pen in hand ; 
what books she searched through; what 
translations she made for me ; what letters 
she wrote ; what errors —and not errors of 
the press only — did she save me irom mak- 
ing by going over my proofs, which she 
never liked to be sent to press until she had 
re-read them! How delighted I was at the 
wicked pleasure she took in pointing out the 
misprints I had allowed to pass when they 
were staring me in the face.” 


*2 
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Wro’s Wuo 1n America. A biographical dictionary 
of notable living men and women of the United 
States. Vol. VIII., 1014-1915. Edited by Albert 
Nelson Marquis. 2,888 Pp. Cloth, $5.00 net. Chi- 
cago: A. N. Marquis & Co. 1914. 

“Who’s Who in America” is simply 
an invaluable work, and each biennial vol- 
ume makes the fact more clearly evident. 
This new edition, like its predecessors, de- 
serves unqualified praise. The plan of the 
work is admirable and the execution of it 
is ideal in every way. The publishers spare 
no pains or expense to make the book com- 
plete and accurate, and it is edited with ad- 
mirable judgment. The present issue, which 





tion. Of these biographies 4,425 are abso- 
lutely new, the net gain in the biograph- 
ical list over the edition for 1912-13 being 
2,665 names. Admission to the book is se- 
cured only by real merit, so that there is no 
dead matter init. Not one sketch in the book 
has been, or could be, paid for. The bio- 
graphies, moreover, are free from laudation, 
and record only essential facts, closely con- 
densed by the use of small type and judi- 
cious abbreviation, so that an astonishing 
amount of information is given, and not a 
particle of space is wasted. The paper used, 
though firm and opaque, is thin, so that the 
well-bound volume of nearly 3,000 pages is 
only three inches thick. Few books of refer- 
ence contain so much valuable material com- 
pressed into so little space, and the system 
of the publishers is so thorough that the ac- 
curacy of the innumerable details may be 
depended on with confidence. Altogether 
the book is indispensable in every library, 
and inconceivably useful to writers, espec- 
ially to those who write for newspapers. Its 
information regarding editors and authors is 
particularly full, and no Jiterary man or 
woman of importance has failed to receive 
attention. References to the last preceding 
volume are made for sketches omitted from 
this ‘new edition, either because the subjects 
have died, or for other reasons. A _ geo- 
graphical index adds greatly to the useful- 
ness of the volume. It groups by States 
and postoffice address all the names in the 
book, making it easy to find quickly the 
names for any particular locality. Every bio- 
graphy included has been thoroughly revised, 
usually by the subject, and brought down to 
the date of issue. Addresses are given in 
every case, so that the book is a directory, 
as well as a biographical dictionary. In 
every way the work is creditable to its pub- 
lishers. Every literary worker needs a copy. 


W. H. H. 


Paper, 


NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDING. 44 pp. 
N. Y.; The News Press Bureau. 


$3.00. 
Medina, 


1914. 

“Newspaper Corresponding” is written 
to give practical information and advice to 
would-be newspaper correspondents. It 
undertakes to cover the ground alike for the 
village correspondent of the country weekly, 
for the correspondent by telegraph of the 
big city daily, for the writer of feature stories 
for Sunday papers, and for the contributor 
to magazines, which is an ambitious effort. 
The advice, so far as it goes, is generally 
good, although the reader is likely to get 
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from the book too strong an idea that edit- 
ors are looking eagerly for correspondents 
to send them news, and welcome the oppor- 
tunity to send checks to pay for it. As a 
matter of fact most country correspondents 
are paid little or nothing for the news they 
send to local weeklies, and city papers that 
pay for news usually have all the correspond- 
ents they need, and certainly do not wel- 
come query news bulletins by telegraph from 
amateurs. There is always a chance, of 
course, for a bright beginner to break into 
journalism by the correspondence route, 
serving an apprenticeship, perhaps, by send- 
ing local news to a countrv weekly, with 
only his postage expenses paid and a copy of 
the paper for his reward, and then, as he 
gains experience, extending his efforts until 
he gets a chance as the recognized corres- 
pondent of one or more of the papers that 
pay for news specials, but the beginning of 
the business is generally small, and the pro- 
cess of development is usually slow. The 
author of “Newspaper Corresponding” 
recognizes this when he says of writing for 
country weeklies : “ True, there is but little 
compensation, if any, from this class of 
work,” and of becoming correspondent for 
country dailies published in places of say 
5,000 inhabitants : “ Do so by all means, if 


you can secure the position, even if you do 


not receive much pay for it,” or of writing 
for trade journals: “ Trade journals do not, 
as a rule, pay very much for correspond- 
ence.” This being so, it is hard to see how 
he can justly assure his readers that “there 
is no reason why a person living in a town 
of from 2,000 to 10,000 inhabitants cannot 
easily make over twenty-five dollars a week 
by corresponding for out-of-town papers,” 
or that one intending to engage in the busi- 
ness of sending news to city papers will be 
in a position, if the instructions of the book 
are properly followed out, to earn from his 
work more than the cost of the book — three 
dollars — the first week. The idea suggested 
that any bright, intelligent, active person will 
be able to do as well as that, in either case, 
is absolutely wrong. On the contrary, if the 
amateur correspondent is too free in send- 
ing telegraphic queries to city papers with- 
out authority, he is likely to find that the 
telegrams have been refused, and that he 
has the telegraphic tolls to pay. 
Corresponding for newspapers, if one has 
the requisite ability, may be made in some 
cases a fairly profitable business, but no 
one should get the idea that any one can 
be sure of getting a good income by becom- 
ing a correspondent and sending news to 
newspapers. The author of “ Newspaper 
Corresponding,” is rather too enthusiastic, 
although he gives some helpful suggestions 





that will be of value to the amateur. His 
advice about telegraph service should not 
be followed blindly, and the ethics of one 
of his suggestions about manifolding, as he 
admits himself, are questionable. Besides 
general advice, the pamphlet contains sug- 
gestfons about style, a list of publications, 
apart from newspapers, that may buy manu- 
Scripts, and a list of the leading newspapers 
of the United States. W. H. H. 
Europe From a Moror Car. By Russell Richard- 
son. Illustrated. 227 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. Chi- 

cago : Rand, McNally, & Co. 10914. 

Motoring through Europe is out of the 
question now, but that makes Mr. Richard- 
son’s book all the more interesting, particu- 
larly as he kept his eyes and ears open on 
his travels and has a good deal to say of 
the military preparations and the _ inter- 
national animosities and suspicion that since 
he made his journey have resulted in a gen- 
eral European war. Some of his experiences 
illustrating the tensity of feeling are ex- 
tremely interesting, and what he says shows 
how inevitable the outbreak of the conflict 
was. Apart from this the book is a read- 
able story of a motor trip from Berlin to 
Dieppe. by way of Karlsbad, Munich, Lan- 
deck, Como, Aosta, Avignon, Nimes, 
Biarritz, San Sebastian, Tours, Orléans, and 
Rouen, as is shown by fly-leaf outline maps. 
Mr. Richardson’s book has special value be- 
cause it shows us sights and scenes off the 
the beaten track of travel, and everything is 
treated in a way to interest those who stay 
at home as well as those have traveled, or 
who hope to travel some day. To these 
last the sensible final chapter giving informa- 
tion about experises and numerous practical 
suggestions will be a valuable help. 


By Julia Ellen Rogers. 265 pp. Cloth, 


leather, net, $1.25. Garden City, N. Y.; 
Page, & Co. 1914. 


Tree GUIDE. 
net, $1.co ; 
Doubleday, 


The “ Tree Guide” is a companion book 
to the bird books, the wild flower book, and 
other books of the same series brought cut 
by these publishers. It is printed in the 
same convenient pocket size, and in the same 
general style, with an illustration on each 
page. The plates in the centre of the book 
are in color and are very dainty. The book 
will delight all those who are fond of nature- 
study, and their number increases year by 
year. It is a welcome addition to the list 
of out-of-door books, and one that will be 
treasured and used. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{Tee Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
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ence, history, biography, or travel. There 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Wearuiter’s readers. ] 


A Hanpy Book oF Curious INrormation. By Wil- 
jiam S. Walsh. 942 pp. Half. morocco, postpaid, 
$3.75. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1914. 

MipstreaM. A Chronicle at Half Way. By 
Levington Comfort. 320 pp. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
York ;: George H. Doran Company. 1914. 


is no 


Will 
New 


*@ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who 
periodicals 


send to the publishers of the 
indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tre Writer. j 


ORIGINALITY AND THE YOUNG WRITER. 


Study, Harper’s Magazine for September. 
* TwecetH NiGcut.” 


Editor’s 


Shakspere on the stage. Illus- 
trated. William Winter. Century for September. 
LITERATURE AND Lire. Arthur C. Benson. Cen- 


tury for September. 
EXUBERANCE AND THE New ARTIST. 

Schauffler. Century for September. 
Some Earty Letrers oF GeorGe WILLIAM CURTIS, 

Edited by Caroline Ticknor. 


Robert Haven 


Atlantic for September. 


ARTHUR SYMONS AND IMPRESSIONISM. Wilbur 
Urban. Atlantic for September. 
Maurice Banes. Randolph S$. Bourne. Atlantic 


for September. 
How Tuey Broke Into Print—II. With por- 
traits of Elinor Glyn, Owen Johnson, George Barr 
McCutcheon, Gertrude Atherton, Carolyn Wells, 
Meredith Nicholson, and Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter. 
Francis Strand for September. 
“My Caricature ” — II. 
caricaturists of the 


September. 


Arthur Jones. 
Best known 
Strand for 


By well 
day. Illustrated. 
A Master oF Praywricuts ( Professor Baker and 
his Harvard course in playwriting). Lafayette Mc- 
Laws. North American Review for September. 
Wary 
American Magazine for September. 

How Francis Scott Key Composep “ THE STAr- 
SPANGLED Banner.” Gustave Kobbé. Woman's World 
for September. 

Some Oxp-Time Lisprartans. Theodore W. Koch. 
North American Review for August. 
Tue Genius oF JoserpH CoNnrRaD. 
North American Review for August. 
Expert EXAMINATION OF INK MARKS ON PapPeER. 
Dr. Marshall D. Ewell. 

ust. 

LecaL Exprertences or Great Autnors. John D. 
Chamberlain. Case and Comment for August. 

Scott AND THE Lawyer. With portrait. Kenneth 
G. Silliman. Case and Comment for August. 


{| Quit Writing MetopramMa. Owen Davis. 


James Huneker. 


Case and Comment for Aug: 









OLIVER GOLDSMITH’s RELATION TO THE Law. Alvin 
Waggoner. Case and Comment for August. 
PUBLICATION IN THE Law OF CopyRIGHT. 

Torbert. Case and Comment for August. 


Wm. S. 


Omar KuayyAm. Eben Francis Thompson. Case 
and Comment for August. 
Law AnD Lawyers IN SHAKSPERE. Illustrated. 


Hon. John H. Light. Case and Comment for August. 
Watt WHITMAN AND GOVERNMENT. With portraits. 
Thomas B. Harned. Case and Comment for August. 
INEFFICIENCY OF THE CopyricHt Law as AFFECT- 
ING Remepies. ‘Benno Lewinson, LL. B., M. S. 
Case and Comment for August. 
American Humor. Prof. Stephen Leacock. 
teenth Century for August. ; 
NorMAN ANGELL : DisILLusionist. With portraits. 
C. Ernest Fayle. Bellman for August 15. 
Fact ano Fiction. Richard Burton. 
August 22. 


Nine- 


Bellman for 


Wirtram S#axspere. With portrait. Zion’s Herald 


for August 19. 
Rev. Joun Snyper. 


William L. Chaffin. Cuhris- 
tian Register for August 20. 
Reminiscences. — VIII. Lyman Abbott. Outlook 
for August 22. 
THe NEWSPAPERS AND THE YACHT Races, Frank 


B. Elser. Outlook for August 29. 





. 


The Society of American Dramatists and 
Composers, founded by Bronson Howard, 
the playwright, who died in 1908, will re- 
ceive practically all of his large estate, ac- 
cording to his widow’s will. The amount is 
not stated, but it is known the society will 
get $200,000 at the expiration of two trust 
funds, and will have immediate possession 
of the library known as the Bronson How- 
ard Collection for American Dramatists. A 
fund of $7,000 is left for the upkeep of the 
books. 


The successful play, “Under Cover,” has 
been novelized by Wyndham Martyn for 
Little, Brown, & Co. Both Roi Cooper Me- 
grew and Mr. Martyn had the co-operation 
of Dudley Field Malone, Collector of the 
Port of New York, in those details of the 
play and the book which had to do with cus- 
toms matters. It is a story of the smuggling 
into this country of a two hundred thousand 
dollar pearl necklace. 

The wife of James 
granted a divorce. 


Oppenheim has been 
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Richard Watson Tully has secured a 
divorce from Eleanor Gates Tully, on the 
ground of desertion. Mrs. Tully did not 


contest the suit. 


The Studies of Living Writers Series, an- 
nounced in England by Kegan Paul, is to 
contain a biography of H. G. Wells by R. 
W. Talbot Cox ; one of Arnold Bennett by 
Professor J. R. Skemp ; and one of Anatole 
France by Geoffrey Cookson. 

“Oscar Wilde and Myself,’ by Lord AI- 
ired Douglas, is published by Duffield & 
Company, New York. 

“Writing to Sell,” by Edwin Wildman, 
is published by the Wildman Magazine and 
News Service, New York. 

The editors of Poetry offer a prize of $100 
for the best poem taking the present Euro- 
pean war as its theme. The contest will re- 
main open till October 15. 
ning poem will appear in the November num- 


The prize-win- 


ber, and other acceptable poems will be pur- 
chased and published in the pages of Poetry. 
While all poems national and patriotic in 
considered, the 
Poetry believe that a poem in the interest 


spirit will be editors of 
of peace will express the aim of the highest 
civilization. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed : Poetry, 543 Cass street, Chicago, 
War-Poem Contest Committee. 

The Photoplay Author is 
monthly by the Home 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


Wyndham Lewis is the editor of Blast, 
the new quarterly that has been established 
in New York and London by the John Lane 
Company as the organ of rebellion in Eng- 
lish and American art. 


published 
Correspondence 


The Uplift Magazine is published by the 
S. A. Mullikin Company, Marietta, Ohio. 


A daily newspaper will be published begin- 
ning in the fall by the students of the new 
department of journalism of the Ohio State 
University, under the direction of the head 
of the school, Professor Joseph S. Myers, 
who for many years was editor of the Pitts- 
burg Post. 


John Martin’s Book, the magazine for 
little children, is published in this country by 
John Martin’s House, No. 5 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York. 

Robert W. McBride has brought suit to 
compel the Century Company to turn over 
to him the Century Magazine, according to 
the agreement made in June under which 
he was to acquire the magazine for $200,000, 
and paid $5,000 down. The Century Com- 
pany decided not to dispose of the magazine, 
An affidavit 
declares that in 1912 the magazine lost $18,- 
000, in 1913, $46,000, and during the first 
half of 1914, $31,000. It also Says that the 
magazine carries a total debt of $200,000 and 
has paid no dividends for some years. Mr. 
McBride is confident that he can make it 
His offer of $500,000 for a controlling 
interest in the Century Company has been 
refused. 

Thomas B. Mosher will discontinue the 
publication of the Bibelot at the end of this 
year, with the completion of the twentieth 
volume. 

The Review, Incorporated, 
144 Congress street, Boston, has made an as- 
signment of its machinery, fixtures, and book 
accounts to William H. Bartlett. 


but to reorganize the company. 


pay. 


Architectural 


Mrs. Margaret H. Sanger, editor of the 
Woman Rebel (New York) has been in- 
dicted for sending through the mail copies of 
her paper advocating assassination and the 
use of dynamite in social reform. 

A memorial to Sam Walter Foss is to be 
erected at his birthplace at Candia, N. H. 

Charles Francis Bourke died in New York, 
August 4, aged forty-nine. 

Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., died at 
Cambridge, Mass., August 6, aged eighty- 
three 

Francois Elie Jules Lemaitre died in Paris, 
August 6, aged sixty years. 

Professor Robert Francis Harper died in 
London, August 6, aged forty-nine. 

Rev. John Snyder died at Nantucket, Aug- 
ust 12, aged seventy-two. 





